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"DORIAN   DAYS." 

A  volume  of  poems  by  Justice  Wen- 
ddl  R  Stafford,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  an- 
notinced  for  publication  in  the  immedi- 
ate future.  The  title,  Dorian  Days, 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  beauty  "of 
ancient  Greece  is  in  great  measure"  the 
inspiration  of  the  volume.  This  return 
to  classic  art  and  classic  myths  on  the 
part  of  one  who  has  played  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  the  life  of  his  own  day 
as  Justice  Stafford  is  particularly  note- 
worthy. The  Macmillan  Company  is  to 
bring  out  Dorian  Days. 


WE  ARE  met  in  memory  of  a  great  man  and  a  great  epoch. 
It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  one  unless  we  understand 
the  other.  It  is  always  an  impressive  sight  when  an  idea 
takes  possession  of  the  millions  and  "wields  the  living  mass  as  if 
it  were  its  soul. "  We  seem  to  watch  the  very  working  of  the  in- 
visible Power  that  brings  all  things  to  pass.  You  may  find  no 
moral  code  in  nature,  no  sign  that  she  cares  for  man ;  you  may  re- 
gard the  material  universe  as  moving  on  its  eternal  way  in  sublime 
indifference  to  our  brief  concerns;  but  there  is  still  a  universe  of 
thought  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  and  here 
ideas  come  forth  at  times  like  gods,  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  race. 

In  fact,  the  only  world  we  are  sure  of  is  the  world  of  ideas. 
It  is  only  principles  that  never  pass  away.  You  can  never  make 
a  history  out  of  a  column  of  figures.  It  is  not  an  account  book — 
it  is  an  epic.  It  is  a  tale  of  heroism.  It  is  a  chant  of  victory. 
The  divinity  of  man  is  the  open  secret  of  history.  There  never 
was  an  age  so  dark  but  the  soul  of  some  man  blazed  in  the  dark- 
ness like  a  star. 

The  land  we  love  was  born  of  a  sublime  faith  in  human  nature. 
It  was  born  of  the  conviction  that  man  had  become  of  age,  that 
he  had  been  under  guardians  long  enough,  and  that  "it  is  safe  to 
trust  a  man  with  all  the  rights  God  gave  him. ' '  Despotism  said : 
Man  is  weak,  he  must  be  tended.  Democracy  replied:  Man  is 
strong,  he  can  stand  alone.  Despotism  said:  Man  is  mean,  he 
must  be  watched.  Democracy  replied:  Man  is  noble,  he  may 
be  trusted. 

The  State  is  not  made  out  of  men.  It  is  made  out  of  man. 
It  is  made  out  of  his  faith,  his  aspiration,  his  courage,  his  devotion. 
It  is  man  himself  magnified,  transfigured.  The  nation  has  a  being 
of  its  own.  It  has  its  own  conscience  and  its  own  ideal.  We  do 
not  make  our  ideals — our  ideals  make  us.  America  did  not  choose 
the  great  doctrine  of  equal  rights;  that  immortal  truth  chose 
America.     It   has    molded  her  from  the  beginning;    it  will  mold 


her  unto  the  end,  or,  if  it  cannot,  it  will  cast  her  off  with  the  wreck- 
age and  refuse  of  the  past  and  take  up  some  other  nation  that  is 
worthy. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-e\ddent,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal, — that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  "  That  pledge  was  given  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  It  was  coupled  with  an  appeal ' '  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions. ' '  It  became  a 
part  of  the  consciousness  of  the  nation.  Independence  was  won — 
the  peril  was  passed  — should  the  vow  be  kept  ?  But  side  by  side 
with  that  stood  another  question:  Should  we  continue  to  be  a 
nation  at  all,  or  should  the  old  confederation  fall  to  pieces  ?  Slavery 
was  here.  Men  thought  it  could  not  last,  but  it  was  here.  We 
could  not  have  a  Union  at  all  unless  slavery  was  protected.  That 
was  the  price.  The  price  was  paid.  If  you  plant  an  acorn  in  a 
vase,  the  acorn  will  die  or  else  the  vase  will  crack.  W^e  planted 
the  Declaration  in  the  Constitution.  One  was  the  real  life  of  the 
people,  the  other  was  the  form  of  government  we  had  adopted. 
They  were  utterly  inconsistent.  The  Declaration  was  freedom, 
the  Constitution  was  slavery.  The  Declaration  was  duty,  the 
Constitution  was  convenience.  The  collision  between  them  made 
the  whole  tragedy  of  our  first  century.  The  coming  of  war  was 
as  certain  as  fate. 

There  were  three  factors.  Here  was  slavery.  It  was  not 
more  strongly  entrenched  in  the  feudalism  of  the  South  than  in 
the  money  interest  and  bigoted  opinion  of  the  North.  It  allied 
itself  vv^ith  the  doctrine  of  Calhoun.  It  called  to  its  aid  that  bril- 
liant pohtical  leadership  that  had  its  way  at  Washington  for  sixty 
years.  That  was  the  first  factor.  Here  was  nationality, — rever- 
ence for  the  Constitution.  It  was  not  stronger  in  the  North  itself 
than  in  some  sections  of  the  South.  It  had  its  embodiment  in 
Webster.  It  found  its  noblest  voice  in  his  "massive  and  sono- 
rous ' '  speech.  It  was  a  vast  flood  of  patriotic  sentiment.  It  began 
far  back  in  the  depths  of  our  history  and  rose  year  by  year  with 
the  gathering  strength  of  a  splendid  and  aspiring  people  until  it 
poured  its  resistless  tide  across  the  continent.  It  held  the  Union 
so  dear  that  it  defended  slavery  itself  for  the  sake  of  the  Union, 
even  while  it  abhorred  it  in  its  heart.     That  was  the  second  factor. 


But  there  was  a  third.  It  was  abolitionism.  It  was  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  incarnate.  It  was  the  old  irreconcilable 
conscience  of  New  England,  fearing  not  the  face  of  man,  ready  to 
see  the  Union  dissolved,  yes,  even  demanding  its  dissolution  that 
freedom  might  have  way.  It  began,  obscure  and  despised,  "the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  '  make  straight  in  the  desert 
a  highway  for  our  God ! '  "  In  the  whole  history  of  human  thought 
there  is  nothing  more  thrilling  and  dramatic  than  the  sight  of  abo- 
litionism, that  fierce  flame  of  the  spirit,  piercing  the  inert  mass, 
burning  unquenchably  through  thirty  years,  until  it  had  divided 
North  from  South,  and  brought  them  together  with  the  crash  of 
civil  war,  in  the  midst  of  which  slavery  itself  went  down  to  its  own 
place.  It  ought  to  be  enough  to  teach  us  once  for  all  that  ideals 
of  right  and  duty  once  aroused  play  with  the  dead  weight  of  selfish 
opposition  as  the  cyclone  plays  with  a  handful  of  withered  leaves. 

Lincoln's  election  was  the  doom  of  slavery.  South  Carolina 
was  right  when  she  read  it  so.  It  did  not  mean,  as  some  pretended, 
that  slavery  would  be  interfered  with  in  the  States.  But  it  did 
mean  that  slavery  would  not  gain  another  foot  of  soil — the  terri- 
tories would  be  free.  It  did  mean  that  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, which  for  two  generations  had  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
slave  power,  would  obey  that  voice  no  longer:  the  scepter  had 
departed  from  that  Judah  and  the  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet. 
It  did  mean  that,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  liberty,  slavery  would 
eventually  die,  as  the  statesmen  of  the  elder  day  expected  and  in- 
tended that  it  should. 

When  the  war  began  men  thought  the  issue  was  union;  but 
they  were  deceived.  The  real  issue  was  freedom.  The  war  could 
never  have  been  won  upon  the  issue  of  union.  Lincoln  was  captain 
and  his  duty  was  to  save  the  ship — to  save  it  or  go  down  with  it. 
He  was  lashed  to  the  mast.  He  was  bound  to  the  Constitution — 
the  Constitution  as  it  was.  In  his  view  he  had  no  right  to  abolish 
slavery  if  he  could,  unless  it  became  necessary  in  order  to  save 
the  Union.  That  was  man's  side.  But  from  God's  side  it  was 
the  other  way.  It  was  slavery  that  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  If  the 
Union  could  do  it,  it  could  live;  if  not,  it  would  have  to  die. 
So  when  the  people  were  ready  to  support  emancipation  they 
were  ready  to  win — not  before.     Lincoln 's  preeminent  fitness  for 


his  part  lay  in  this  that  he  was  a  perfect  type  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  on  the  Union  side.  Both  hated  slavery;  both  were  set 
as  the  hills  against  the  further  spread  of  it;  but  neither  could  see 
any  constitutional  way  to  interfere  with  its  existence  in  the  states. 
Both  traveled  the  same  road  of  thought  and  feeling ;  both  saw  at 
the  same  instant  when  the  time  had  come  to  act.  As  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  law  it  might  have  answered  to  have  set  the  slaves  free  in 
the  seceding  states  as  soon  as  it  became  necessary  to  take  up  arms 
at  all.  But  for  the  president  to  have  done  so  then  would  have 
been  worse  than  useless,  for  the  people  would  not  have  ratified 
his  act.  The  border  states  would  have  followed  their  sisters  into 
the  Confederacy  and  the  Union  cause  would  have  been  lost. 
There  was  nothing  but  to  v/ait  until  the  country  saw  that  emanci- 
pation was  demanded  as  a  military  measure.  But  when  at  last 
the  proclamation  came,  how  it  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
North!  The  South  was  brave,  energetic,  sagacious;  but  she  had 
written  it  in  her  constitution  that  human  slavery  should  never 
cease  nor  be  abolished  in  any  part  of  her  domain.  As  long  as  she 
was  fighting  with  an  antagonist  who  likewise  defended  slavery  the 
odds  were  not  unequal.  But  when  she  found  herself  facing  an  op- 
ponent pledged  to  freedom,  what  sagacity,  what  energy,  what 
gallantry  could  enable  her  to  win  ?  From  that  moment  she 
fought  against  the  stars  in  their  courses.  Holmes  sang  of  the 
conflict — 

"  'Tis  the  old  slave-god  battling  for  his  crown, 
And  Freedom  fighting  with  her  visor  down." 

And  so  it  was  at  first.  But  from  the  moment  of  emancipation  all 
that  was  changed, — it  was  Freedom  fighting  with  her  visor  up, 
and  the  terrific  beauty  of  her  face  was  worth  a  thousand  armies. 

The  love  of  Union  and  the  love  of  liberty — when  these  two 
joined  hands  once  more  no  wonder  they  swept  all  before  them. 
You  can  gauge  the  strength  of  Niagara,  you  can  weigh  the  fall  of 
a  planet,  you  can  measure  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind,  but  you  can 
never  calculate  the  unprisoned  power  of  moral  sentiment. 

It  was  not  men  who  were  fighting:  it  was  ideas.  It  was  a 
narrow  dogma  of  state  rights  against  the  grand  ideal  of  national 
sovereignty.     But  it  was  more  than  that.     It  was  feudalism  against 


freedom.  It  was  the  middle  ages  against  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  was  a  land  where  labor  was  despised  against  a  land  where  labor 
was  enthroned.  It  was  rank  and  caste  against  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  main  course  of  human  events 
can  be  turned  aside  even  by  as  great  a  man  as  Lincoln.  A  power 
was  at  work  in  whose  mighty  hands  Lincoln  himself  was  noth- 
ing but  a  tool.  It  was  the  power  that  has  been  working  here 
from  the  beginning.  It  was  the  power  that  will  be  working  here 
when  you  and  I  are  gone.  It  was  the  power  whose  purpose  is 
that  all  men  shall  be  free. 

To  show  you  that  I  have  not  advanced  a  hand 's  breadth  be- 
yond the  position  held  by  the  man  whose  birth  we  celebrate,  I 
might  quote  from  speech  after  speech  of  his,  but  let  me  read 
instead  this  letter,  less  well  known,  which  tells  its  own  story: 

Springfield,  III.,  April  6,  1859. 
To  H.  L.  Pierce  and  Others  : 

Gentlemen: — Your  kind  note  inviting  me  to  attend  a  festival  in  Boston, 
on  the  28th  instant,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  duly- 
received.     My  engagements  are  such  that  I  cannot  come. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  about  seventy  years  ago  two  great  poMtical  parties 
were  first  formed  in  this  country,  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  head  of  one 
of  them  and  Boston  the  headquarters  of  the  other  it  is  both  curious  and  inter- 
esting that  those  supposed  to  descend  politically  from  the  party  opposed 
to  Jefferson  should  now  be  celebrating  his  birthday  in  their  own  original 
seat  and  empire,  while  those  claiming  political  descent  from  him  have  nearly 
ceased  to  breathe  his  name  everywhere. 

Remembering,  too,  that  the  Jefferson  party  formed  upon  the  supposed 
superior  devotion  to  the  personal  rights  of  men,  holding  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty to  be  secondary  only  and  greatly  inferior,  and  assuming  that  the  so- 
called  democracy  of  to-day  are  the  Jefferson,  and  their  opponents  the  anti- 
Jefferson  party,  it  will  be  equally  interesting  to  note  how  completely  the 
two  have  changed  hands  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  originally 
supposed  to  be  divided.  The  Democracy  of  to-day  hold  the  liberty  of  one 
man  to  be  absolutely  nothing,  when  in  conflict  with  another  man's  right 
of  property;  Repubhcans,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  both  the  man  and  the 
dollar,  but  in  case  of  conflict  the  man  before  the  dollar. 

I  remember  being  very  much  amused  at  seeing  two  partially  intoxicated 
men  engaged  in  a  fight  with  their  great-coats  on,  which  fight,  after  a  long 
and  rather  harmless  contest,  ended  in  each  having  fought  nimself  out  of 
his  own  coat  and  into  that  of  the  other.  If  the  two  leading  parties  of  this 
day  are  really  identical  with  the  two  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Adams 
they  have  performed  the  same  feat  as  the  two  drunken  men. 

But,  soberly,  it  is  no  child's  play  to  save  the  principles  of  Jefferson 
from  total  overthrow  in  this  nation.  One  would  state  with  great  confidence 
that  he  could  convince  any  sane  child  that  the  simple  propositions  of  Euclid 
are  true,  but  nevertheless  he  would  fail,  utterly,  with  one  who  should  deny 
the  definitions  and  axioms. 

The  principles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  free  society, 
and  yet  they  are  denied  and  evaded,  with  no  small  show  of  success.  One 
dashingly  calls  them  "glittering  generaHties. "     Another  bluntly  calls  them 


"self-evident  lies. "  And  others  insidiously  argue  that  they  apply  to  "superi- 
or races. "  These  expressions,  differing  in  form,  are  identical  in  object  and 
effect— the  supplanting  the  principles  of  free  government  and  restoring  those 
of  classification,  caste  and  legitimacy.  They  would  delight  a  convocation 
of  crowned  heads  plotting  against  the  people.  They  are  the  vanguard,  the 
miners  and  sappers  of  returning  despotism.  We  must  repulse  them,  or  they 
will  subjugate  us.  This  is  a  world  of  compensation;  and  he  who  would  be 
no  slave  must  consent  to  have  no  slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others 
deserve  it  not  for  themselves  and,  under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it. 
All  honor  to  Jefferson — to  the  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a  struggle 
for  national  independence  by  a  single  people,  had  the  coolness,  forecast  and 
sagacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary  document  an  abstract 
truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  embalm  it  there  that  to- 
day and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke  and  a  stiunbling-block  to  the 
very  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  Declaration  has  been  fully  realized 
in  the  life  of  this  people.  I  admit  that  in  large  regions  of  the  land 
to-day  political  equality  is  still  an  empty  name.  But  the  end  is 
not  yet.  In  the  long  pilgrimage  of  liberty  what  is  forty  years.? 
It  is  only  a  watch  in  the  night.  Political  equality  is  absolute  and 
eternal  justice,  and  justice  is  the  will  of  God — it  cannot  fail.  All 
men  are  equally  bound  to  obey  the  law  }  Then  all  men  have  an 
equal  right  to  say  what  the  law  shall  be, — all  men,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  learned  and  ignorant,  good  and  bad,  white  and 
black — all  men.  There  is  no  half-way  house  between  despotism 
and  democracy.  If  intelligence  would  be  safe,  let  it  give  ignorance 
the  light.  If  virtue  would  be  safe,  let  it  lift  vice  to  its  own  level. 
If  wealth  would  be  safe,  let  it  treat  poverty  with  justice.  When 
God  made  His  world  He  made  democracy  inevitable. 

The  people  have  never  had  a  government  before.  Is  it  strange 
that  they  flock  to  it  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  ?  Nobody  pretends 
it  is  perfect.  Nobody  knows  better  than  the  people  themselves 
how  inefhcient  it  sometimes  proves.  Yet  they  love  it  because  they 
know  it  is  theirs.  Upon  their  faultiest  institution  they  look  with 
the  irrepressible  pride  Touchstone  acknowledged  when  he  pre- 
sented Audrey:  "An  ill-favored  thing,  but  my  own!"  If  you 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  their  attachment  wait  until  free  gov- 
ernment is  assailed  again,  and  you  shall  see  the  old  Vesuvius 
once  more  in  action.  They  may  seem  to  hold  their  privileges 
lightly,  but  if  you  want  to  know  whether  they  are  really  regarded, 
try  to  take  the  least  of  them  away !     If  all  you  want  is  a  smooth- 


running  machine,  absolute  monarchy  is  the  best  that  ever  was 
devised.  But  if  you  want  the  pulse-beat  of  intelligent  loyalty  in 
every  movement  you  must  build  your  government  out  of  the 
brains  and  hearts  of  all  the  people.  And  that  takes  time;  that 
means  education;  it  means  blunders  and  embarrassment;  but 
meanwhile  you  secure  a  state  that  cannot  be  overthrown,  and 
every  inch  once  gained  is  gained  forever.  Fisher  Ames  said 
that  a  monarchy  is  a  man-of-war,  beautiful  in  motion,  irre- 
sisible  when  under  way,  but  a  single  hidden  rock  sends  her  to  the 
bottom :  while  a  democracy  is  a  raft — always  in  trouble — your 
feet  always  wet,  but  nothing  can  sink  her.  We  have  built  on 
the  sound  judgment,  the  incorruptible  integrity  of  men  in  the 
mass.  Life  and  liberty  have  yet  found  no  citadel  so  safe  as 
the  conscience  of  twelve  men  drawn  from  the  body  of  the  people. 
Our  safety  lies  neither  at  the  top  nor  at  the  bottom,  but  in  that 
great  body  of  sober  industry  that  lies  between.  These  are  the 
people.  They  are  not  rich  enough  to  be  afraid  of  an  income 
tax  nor  poor  enough  to  run  after  sociahsm  for  the  promise  of  its 
loaves  and  fishes.  They  are  not  wise  enough  to  look  down  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  nor  foolish  enough  to  beheve  the 
Millennium  is  coming  next  week  on  Thursday.  They  know  that 
this  government  of  theirs,  poor  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  stands  for 
all  that  has  been  achieved  thus  far  in  the  world-old  struggle  for 
liberty  under  law.  They  are  not  to  be  terrorized  by  labor  nor 
overawed  by  capital,  and  they  will  pulverize  union  and  trust  in 
the  same  mortar  if  they  ever  become  convinced  that  individual 
liberty  is  actually  in  peril. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the 
Father  of  all  things  has  kept  in  his  own  hands,  but  of  this  we  may 
be  sure:  the  race  that  hails  from  Runnymede  and  Bunker 
Hill  is  not  going  to  lie  down  under  any  form  of  tyranny.  It  will 
not  take  back  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  subhme 
document  was  written  long  ago  in  the  blood  of  the  Revolution. 
It  had  to  be  written  once  more  in  the  blood  of  the  Civil  War.  God 
grant,  it  need  never  be  written  again  in  color  so  costly,  but  if  the 
need  should  arise  then,  as  once  and  twice  before,  it  shall  be  done! 

We  need  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  folhes  and  abuses  of  our 
time.     We  cannot  deny  that  pubUc  life  is  here  and  there  corrupt. 


We  know  that  trusts  are  now  and  then  betrayed.  But  these  signs 
are  superficial  and  we  believe  they  are  transient.  The  heart  of 
the  nation  is  sound.  Its  instincts  and  intentions  are  honest  and 
wholesome;  and  it  is  the  real  character  of  a  people,  not  its  occasion- 
al slips  and  falls,  that  determines  its  fate.  These  things  are  but 
the  froth  and  scum — they  are  only  the  driftwood  and  noisome  weeds 
that  gather  in  the  eddies  and  cumber  and  defile  the  river 's  banks. 
Out  in  midstream  the  great,  free,  clear  current  of  national  life 
sweeps  on  to  its  destiny.  Only  get  near  enough  to  see  and  feel  the 
tremendous  current  of  our  national  life  and  purpose, — the  ob- 
stacles in  its  course,  even  the  lofty  landmarks  upon  its  shores,  sink 
into  insignificance.  You  feel  only  the  majestic  stream  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  liberty,  proceeding  from  its  far-off  sources  in  the  German 
forests,  gathering  force  from  Runnymede,  from  Naseby,  from  our 
own  great  Revolution  and  sweeping  onward  to  its  shining  goal — 
to  that  bright  ocean  of  universal  brotherhood  and  peace  which  is 
one  day  to  surround  the  world.  Faithless  indeed  must  that  man 
be  whose  study  of  the  great  ages  and  examples  of  his  race  permits 
him  to  doubt  whether  the  guiding  is  from  above.  I  believe  in  the 
capacity  of  the  American  people  to  solve  every  problem  its  duty 
brings  before  it.  For  every  great  hour  the  great  man  is  born.  Out 
of  the  loins  of  the  nation  shall  spring  every  son  of  strength  she  needs. 
To  1775  came  Washington,  and  to  1861 — to  the  hour  of  futile  voices 
and  failing  arms,  came  the  incomparable  statesman  whose  death- 
less fame  has  brought  us  here  to-day. 

The  time  is  holy :  it  belongs  to  memory  and  to  love.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  man  was  born  whose  name  is  music  in  all  hearts 
that  love  their  country  or  their  kind.  We  cannot  speak  of  him  in 
measured  terms.  For  other  men  we  weigh  our  words  and  with  a 
scrupulous  hand  we  count  the  tribute  of  our  praise,  but  not  for  him. 
Good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together  and  running  over 
do  men  give  into  his  bosom,  for  as  he  measured  unto  others  it  is 
measured  to  him  again.  Fame  lets  her  trumpet  fall  to  pay  him 
the  more  tender  homage  of  her  tears;  and  Love  kneels  down  and 
breaks  her  box  of  costly  ointment  for  his  feet. 

To-day  we  think  of  all  that  came  to  pass  between  his  birth  of 
penury  and  his  death  of  pain.  We  see  the  poor  log  cabin  in  the 
clearing  where  his  eyes  first  met  the  light  of  day.     And  then  we  see 


that  fated  room  in  Tenth  Street  where  hands  shaking  with  horror 
have  brought  him  in  to  die.  We  see  it  suddenly  crowded  with 
officers  of  state,  and  in  the  first  deep  hush  of  death  we  hear  the 
solemn  words  of  Stanton,  ' '  Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages. ' ' 

And  then  we  ask  ' '  How  did  he  come  to  be  }  What  were  the 
forces  that  took  up  that  low-born  child  and  as  with  plastic  fingers 
molded  him  into  the  greatest  ruler  of  men  the  world  has  ever  seen  "^ ' ' 
For  what  is  it  to  conquer  kingdoms  and  compel  the  wills  of  men 
to  yield  to  yours  ?  What  is  that  to  the  thing  he  did  ? — winning  the 
reason  and  the  heart  of  millions  until,  as  the  meek  flock  follows 
the  faithful  shepherd,  the  nation  was  ready  to  follow  liis  rod  and 
staff  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  fearing  no  evil! 

"Whence  did  he  come.'"  we  ask;  and  the  questioned  years 
answer  us  in  pictures. 

They  show  us  a  half -clad  boy  in  the  red  flare  of  his  pine  torch, 
reading — painfully  spelling  out  the  pages  of  his  borrowed  book. 
We  look  again,  and  now  there  is  a  tall  young  woodsman  driving 
the  shivering  wedges  into  the  walnut  logs  or  meeting  the  best 
muscle  of  the  prairie  in  the  wrestler's  ring. 

The  scene  changes,  and  now  we  are  w^atching  a  long-limbed 
boatman  on  the  bosom  of  a  mighty  river,  piloting  his  flat,  ungainly 
craft  through  golden  days  and  under  the  still  stars  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  to  market.  We  see  him  w^andering  in  the  crescent 
city  of  the  far,  far  south.  We  find  him  leaning  in  the  corner  of 
the  auction-place  w^here  trembling  families  are  bought  and  sold. 
Husband  is  torn  from  wife,  mother  from  child,  before  his  eyes. 
We  mark  the  speechless  anguish  furrowing  his  face  as  the  full 
meaning  of  the  brutal  system  sinks  into  his  soul. 

Again  the  scene  changes;  and  now  he  is  at  home  among  the 
neighbors,  taking  his  kind  part  in  all  their  plain  affairs.  We  hear 
their  jokes,  their  stories,  their  debates.  We  follow  as  they  take 
him  up  in  proud  and  loving  hands  and  push  him  out  into  the  world, 
their  champion  and  leader. 

Now  he  is  studying  law.  With  clear  eyes  and  unspoiled  brain 
he  is  mastering  the  few  great  books  that  hold  the  garnered  wisdom 
of  the  race.  We  see  him  ponder  earnestly  and  long,  teachable  as 
a  child,  open  as  the  day,  tenderly  in  love  with  what  is  right. 


He  is  standing  up  in  court,  defending  the  cause  he  gave  his 
heart  to.  We  see  the  revelation  come  that  he  is  wrong.  His 
cHent  has  deceived  him.  The  case  is  rotten  at  the  core.  His 
huge  strength  fails.  We  see  him  sink  into  his  chair  and  hang  his 
head,  unable  to  contend  against  the  truth. 

We  watch  him  as  he  goes  along  the  street,  awkward,  ill-clad, 
a  laugh-provoking,  laughter-loving  giant,  with  the  shadow  of  all 
human  sorrow  haunting  his  deep  eyes.  ' '  Old  Abe,  old  Honest 
Abe,"  we  hear  men  say;  and  something  seems  to  catch  us  in  the 
throat. 

Once  more  the  scene  changes ;  and  now  we  see  this  raw-boned 
hewer  of  fence-rails,  this  ring-master  of  rude  country  wit  and  sport, 
the  center  of  ten  thousand  earnest  faces  where  he  is  matching  him- 
self against  the  most  powerful  debater  of  his  time.  We  see  liim 
hold  his  own.  We  hear  his  statement  of  the  question,  clear  as  day, 
the  laugh  that  greets  the  unanswerable  story,  the  reason  that  goes 
home  to  every  heart.  We  feel  the  unbound  majesty  of  manhood 
as  the  towering  form  is  lifted  with  the  inspiration  of  his  lofty  theme. 

The  eyes  of  the  nation  are  upon  him  now.  The  plain  folk  are 
beginning  to  understand  him — they  are  taking  the  true  measure 
of  the  man.  With  the  deliberate  emphasis  of  fate  we  hear  him  say : 
' '  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  This  nation  cannot 
endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free. ' '  Once  more  we 
follow  as  the  common  people  lift  him  high  in  proud  and  loving  hands. 
They  have  placed  him  in  the  presidential  chair.  Heaven  help 
him  now,  for  he  is  wrestling  with  problems  the  darkest  and  most 
dangerous  soldier  or  statesman  ever  had  to  solve!  Untrained  in 
war,  yet  set  amidst  the  greatest  civil  war  the  world  has  known, 
and  charged  with  its  support  and  guidance.  We^see  him  contend- 
ing with  hatred  and  deceit  in  foreign  councils,  with  confusion  in 
the  congress,  with  jealousy  in  the  cabinet,  with  weakness  and  folly 
in  the  field,  with  plots  and  counterplots  on  every  hand,  bending 
under  such  a  load  of  grief  and  care  as  few  have  ever  borne.  We 
hail  him  as  he  comes  triumphant  out  of  all;  and  even  then,  while 
he  is  gathering  North  and  South,  like  two*death-wounded  sons, 
into  his  loving  arms,  we  see  his  head^fall  forward  on  his  breast. 
The  victim  has  been  offered  up — the  great,  kind  life  is  closed. 


The  years  are  true.  That  was  the  road  he  came  by:  those 
were  the  forces  that  fashioned  the  strong  nature  for  its  fearful  task. 
But  is  that  all  ?  The  same  road  was  traveled  by  his  fellows ;  the 
same  forces  were  at  work  on  them.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  there 
was  no  other  like  him  ?  The  secret  of  his  coming  still  remains  un- 
solved. When  all  is  pondered  we  can  only  say  that  out  of  those 
eternal  depths  of  being  that  gave  us  Alfred,  Milton,  Cromwell, 
Washington,  he  also  came,  in  answer  to  our  need. 

Men  marvel  at  the  power  with  which  he  spoke,  but  the  reason 
is  as  obvious  as  the  summer  sun.  His  speech  had  the  first  quality 
of  greatness — it  was  true.  It  had  the  second  quality  of  greatness — 
it  was  clear.  It  had  the  third  quality  of  greatness — it  was  earnest. 
The  three  graces  of  eloquence  are  these,  and  sister  they  have  none. 
Clearness  and  truth  go  naked,  but  earnestness  puts  on  the  rainbow- 
robe  of  imagination.  When  feeling  is  intense  it  clothes  itself  in 
figures.  So  it  was  with  him.  In  moments  of  profound  emotion 
he  had  the  gift  of  tongues  and  uttered  himself  in  parables.  Once 
in  the  speech  at  Springfield,  once  in  each  of  the  inaugurals  and  in 
all  he  said  upon  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  he  rose  to  the  sublime  plane 
of  Hebrew  scripture,  and  spoke  for  all  time  as  the  inspired  prophet 
of  his  people. 

Most  wonderful,  most  fortunate  of  men!  You  saved  a  nation 
and  you  freed  a  race.  God  put  the  pen  into  your  hand  and  said 
' '  Strike  out  of  this  people 's  law  that  foul  word,  Slavery,  and  write 
instead  the  word  whose  every  letter  is  a  sun.  Liberty!"  And  you 
obeyed  him.  All  hearts  shall  hold  you  dear.  All  tongues  shall 
call  you  blessed.  And  while  the  mighty  prairies  that  gave  you  to 
the  nation  shall  unroll  for  the  glad  eyes  of  men  the  green  of  seed- 
time and  the  harvest  gold  your  memory  shall  not  fail;  but  millions 
of  your  countrymen  will  say,  as  we  say  now,  ' '  Thank  God  for 
our  great  Lincoln ! ' ' 
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